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THIS WEEK: 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
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ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address, 


Memorabilia. 


THE Annual Register in its ‘ Chronicle’ for 
31 Oct. 1841, under the heading ‘ Awful 
Conflagration at the Tower of London,’ gives 
a long and lively account of a fire on that 
night at the Round Tower—which occurred 
after “‘ the public excitement caused by the 
destruction of so many of our national 
buildings had subsided.”” At 10.30 p.m. the 
sentinel on duty observed a glimmering light 
under ‘‘the Round Table’’ or cupola of the 
Round Tower. It growing stronger, he fired 
his musket to give the alarm ‘‘ and in a few 
minutes the whole of the officers turned out, 
and the entire battalion of Scots Fusileer 
Guards, quartered in the ‘Old Mill Bar- 
racks,’ mustered to the sound of the rappel.” 
Drums beat the alarm and troops were seen 
rushing out of their quarters in every direc- 
tion. The officer in command and the acting 
Governor of the Tower were soon on the spot 
and the nine Tower engines turned out. 
Meanwhile fearful flames burst forth from the 
windows of the Round Tower, and the glare 
having made the emergency known all over the 
metropolis the engines of the Fire Brigade 
came hurrying from every quarter. Unfor- 
tunately, the tide was out, and the tanks 
under the Tower afforded but insufficient sup- 
ply of water. The great height of the Round 
‘ower was also a difficulty, and by 11 o’clock 
its destruction was complete. The Armoury 
roof adjoining it was next caught, and efforts 
to save the Armoury proved unavailing. 
Next came the turn of the Clock Tower; and 
then of the Small Armoury. Great fears were 
aroused for the White Tower and for St. 
Peter’s, but at length a plentiful supply of 
water was obtained, and by streams constantly 
played upon the walls they were preserved, 
though the leaden water-pipes on the White 
Tower had been melted. The Jewel Tower was 
broken open with some difficulty (the key to 

inner room was with the Lord Chamber- 


lain) and the regalia and Crown jewels 
brought to the Governor. At two o’clock the 
fire was at its ‘‘ peak,’’ as we should put it— 
greatest altitude is the word here—and 
there were fears of an explosion of the maga- 
zine. However, at about 2.45 signs of abate- 
ment could be noticed, and by next mornin 
the fire had been effectively got under, thoug 
for days afterwards the smouldering ruins of 
the Armoury burst out here and there into 
flames. Immense excitement was created by 
this calamity throughout the country. Crowds 
pressed to see the ruins. ‘‘ Admittance was 
refused to all but those who had tickets from 
the proper authorities, and these were issued 
in thousands to the nobility, gentry and 
officers, who poured in one incessant throng 
through the esplanade.’’ There seems no 
reason to doubt the fire was accidental. 


Wit reference to our paragraph at ante 

p. 183 on the new ‘ Dictionary of British 
Arms’ we have received a kindly note from 
Mr. Anthony R. Wagner, stating that the 
tense is what is wrong with “ fulfils,”’ which 
should have been fulfilled and going on to say 
that offers to index any class of heraldic 
material for the Dictionary will be most wel- 
come. Such offers might be addressed to him 
as The Editor, The Dictionary of British 
Arms, Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


[* November next the Grey Walls Press, 

Billericay, Essex, is bringing out ‘The 
Nature Diaries and Note-Books of Richard 
Jefferies,’ now printed for the first time, and 
edited with an Introduction and Notes by Mr. 


‘Samuel J. Looker. The note-books, scribbled 


in pencil and running to near a thousand 

ages, are now in the possession of Mr. 
on who is adding to the book a hitherto 
unpublished essay entitled ‘A Tangle of 
Autumn.’ Specimen sentences in the pros- 
pectus promise well. In one occur the words 
‘* is] all my whole life—to me so momentous 
—to the scheme no more than a single invisible 
midget a swallow takes as he flies... ?”, 
which reminded us of Darwin to Dr. Gray in 
1860 ‘“‘...do you believe that when a 
swallow snaps up a gnat that God designed 
that that particular swallow should snap up 
that particular gnat at that particular in- 
stant?” Jefferies was writing in 1879. We 
do not suggest—though to do so might be in 
the fashion—that Darwin’s sentence was the 
‘source’? from which he modified his own. 
We think the coincidence probably shows that 
both men’s imagination balked at the same 
place, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


HUGUENOTS OF BLACKFRIARS, AND 
ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, IN 
SHAKESPERIAN DAYS. 


HE following somewhat arid notes were col- 
lected, during the course of the last and 
the present centuries, from registers of St. 
Anne’s, Blackfriars, from the wills of the 
Commissary Court of London, and from minor 
miscellaneous sources, of which the continued 
existence after recent hostile acts must be 
doubtful. 

It is confidently believed that the percentage 
of error is very low, but some such error 
attends all transcription. Comparison with 
the particulars contained in the monumental 
works relating to English Huguenots will 
often furnish corroboration. Nevertheless, in 
all research relative to the contemporaries of 
Shakespeare, and in all attempts to supple- 
ment the known facts of his Blackfriars 
career, the utmost care is necessary, and, 
should any student of these times wish to 
verify any statement of this list, it will give 
me pleasure to aid to the best of my powers. 
For that reason, I append name and address. 


Atarrts.—Born at Gand, Flanders; d. 1602. 

Atrorp, R.—Victualler, Blackfriars; d. 1601. 

Autis, Edw4—Had son John, cousin of 
Andrew le Hows; John mar. Kath. Basile. 

AnprEwes, Nicholas.—Cordwainer ; d. 1603. 

Anprewes, Robert. — Had servant Henry 
Lawrance. 

Arnotp, Thomas.—D. 1608. 

‘AuRELIO, Baptiste.—Living in London, 1576. 
Minister of an Italian Protestant Church. 
Present at will of Kath. Invy. Legatee of 
Hebrew Bible and MSS. from Jacques de 
Boorde. 

Batecuour, Peter.—D. 1610. 

BALLEvIN, Nicholas.—D. 1602. 

Barsason, Anthony.—D. 1573. 

Barrowe, Abraham.—D. 1609. 

Basitp, Kath.—Mar. Edw4 Alles of Guern- 


sey. 

Magdalene.—Servant and legatee of 
Thomas Vautrollier in 1587. 

Basin, Lawrence.—D. 1611. 

Benatte, Francis.—D. 1598. Merchant. 

Beaumanorr, Kath. de—See TReMBLEY. 
Widow of Peter T. Legacies to Bourge, 
Bonchard, Vautrollier, Field, Bonnier, 
Savage. Names: Ewing, Hardett, Bon- 


chart, Bourcet, Loy, Yoland|, etc., in yilj 
of 1601. A Brittany family. See ‘ 
Ann Tregent,’ translated by H. Ainsworth, 

Bern, Anthony.—Born Ventre in County 
Lalew ; d. 1592/3. 

Zuibden in Friesland; 4, 

Bencnyron, Richard.—Of S. Michael’s 
Wood S. Witness, John Heminge; d; 1574, 

Bertran, Peter.—Living, 1591. Godson of 
Peter Trembley. 

Bren, Philip.—D. 1572. 

Brit, Kath. de.—D. 1574. Widow of John 
Soeuen. 

Birp, Mathew.—Captive in Venice; will 

1603 


Bors, Henry.—D. 1603. 

BoncuarD, Giles.—Living 1601. Witness to 
will of Peter Trembley. ‘‘ Ordinaire du 
poste’ for France. His wife, legatee of de 
Beaumanoir, had maiden name, René 
Trippier. 

Bonroy, Alice.—Witness to will of Rich? 
Davies. Wife of Bastien. Re-married 
Clarke. 

Bonroy, Bastien de.—Supervisor to will of 
Guychard de Toupsaye. Own will, 8 Dixy, 
P.C.C.; d. 1592/3. Feather-diesser in 
Blackfriars. Exor. of Thomas Vautrollier, 
See also Davies, Dp Toupsay, Locuarp. 

Bonnier, Francis. —Stationer; born circa 
1551. In will of de Beaumanoir. Dav. 
Marie. Exor. of Thomas Vautrollier. 

Bonvat, Peter—D. 1592. Feather-dresser, 
Witness to will of Thos. Vautrollier. 

Bonvat, Samuel.—Kinsman of John Bontfoy, 
Cit. and Draper; son of Sebastian, supra. 

Boorp, Jacques de.—Leaves Hebrew and 
Greek a and theological MSS. to 
Aurelio. ife née Susanna de Corfellis. 
Dau. left inter alia her mother’s tooth-pick, 
Bordeaux and Rochelle. D. 1577. May be 
“Doctor ’’ Boorde. For Corfellis” of 
will, see ‘‘ Corsellis’’ in Agnew. 

Boorpe, Mary.—Mar. Ascanius Hinde at St. 
Peter’s, Paul’s Wharf, 1658. 

Bovurcer, Marie.—Living 1601. In will of 
de Beaumanoir. Maidservant. 

Bource, Michael de—Legatee in 1601 of de 
Beaumanoir. 

BrapsHawe, Anne.—Widow; d. 1609. 

Brincon, Channett.—Widow of the Rev. 
John Cousin, and sister of Raymond Brit- 
gon, minister of Geneva ; d, 1578. Legacy to 

eter Loiseleur, See DE ta Mare and 
Cousin. 

Brooke, Samuel.—D, 1609. Legatee of Peter 
de Hynde in 1608. 

Bruanvet, Lazar.—Plague in house of Ohr. 
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Fardonze ; d. 1602. 

Bruers, Mary.—Will, 1593. 

Bryante, Mary.—See HEBANTE. 

(aRPENTIER, Jacqueline.—Wife of Robt. Le 
Clereq of St. Omer, who died 1572. 

CasteL, Jean.—Cire. 3 a.m. witnessed death 
of Lucatell in Blackfriars, 27 July 1598. 
Castte.—D. 1601; leaves Hebrew Testament. 
In 1598, at 3 a.m. present at death of 

Lucatell. 

Carr, John de.—D, 1605. 

Cuapman, Christopher.—D. 1598. 

CuarLeToN, Hamlet.—St. Dunstan’s, Fleet 
Street ; d. 1611. 

Cuarmorsp, Nicholas.—-D. 1601. 

CuasTELLA.—See De Navarro. 

Cueerere, John de.—D. 1603. 

Curcesa, Thos,—Alias Duglaso ; di. 1607. 

Crrotin1, Alex.—See Invy. Of the Italian 
Church, 

Crarke, John.—D. 1603. 

Ciasens, J.—D. 1603. 

Crayson, Peter.—D. 1603. 

(ieresy, Baptiste de.—Of St. Benet’s, Paul’s 
Wharf; d. 1575. 

Cipynans, Segar.—Of Tuernant; d. 1578. 

Crouns, Peter.—Goldsmith ; d. 1607. 

Coss, Alice.—D. 1590. 

Correttis, Susan.—Wife’s and dau.’s name 
in will of Jacques de Boorde. No doubt 
“ Corsellis’’ as in Agnew’s lists of Aliens. 

CotemBrino, Lewis.—See INnvy. 

Court, Thomas.—In will of Jacques de 
Boorde, In his house testator hadi goods. 

Corsen, John.—Merchant Taylor; d. 1605, 
prob. of plague. Refers to Stephen Eger- 
ton, who stayed during the plague. 

CornisH, Thomas.—D. 1610. 

Costns, Garrad.—Mar. widow of Nicholas 
Vallins, Eliz. Rentmeisters. Of St. 
Gabriel’s, Fenchurch Street. 

Cousin, John.—Minister of French Church, 
in London; dead in 1578. Mar. Channett 
Bringon. 

ae Jean le—Mar. Du Varlot, who d. 


Courtois, Peter.—Mar. Kath. le Tillier, d. 
1603. Supplied Mr. Mongeoy (? Shakes- 
are’s landlord) with ‘‘ purled work.”’ 
as, inter alia, a ‘‘ band-maker.”’ 

James.—Of Herriser, Picardy; d. 


Curter, Mary.—D. 1587, widow. 

Danvers, M.—Died 1591. 

Davers, Mark.—See Danvers. Will pr. 22 
Sept. 1591. 

Davies, Rich.—Cit, and Haberdasher. Will 


Margaret, sister of Nicholas Valyn, the 

clockmaker, married a Garrett and Owen 

Lochard married Elizabeth Bonfoy, dau. of 

Sebastian. 

Davitt, Elizabeth.—Born Ankoape, Brabant. 

Will pr. 11 Nov. 1601. 

Ds Beaumanorr, Catherine.—Maiden name. 

Widow of Peter Trambley. Names in will: 

Romaine de Mainamares, Michael du 

Bourge, René Trippier, Giles Bonchard, 

‘‘ordinaire poast for France,’’ Thomas, 

James and Manasses Vautrollier, Jac- 
ueline and Richard Field, Jean and John 
oys, Kath. Yoland, Marie Bonnier, god- 

dau., Cecil and James de Vienne, Anne and 

Lewis du Mesnil, Marie Bourcet, Peter 

Savage, Cornelius Spinninck, Hardett, 

Giles Ewing, Francis Bonnier, stationer. 

Pr, 29 July 1601. 

De Buaney, Adrian.—Friend of Jacques le 

Moyne, otherwise de Morgues, artist and 

onmonne of Florida; living in 1588. 

Ds RDE, J acques.—See BOorDE. 

De Brovucuer, Peter.—Born at Naviterick in 

Flanders. Will pr. Mar. 1589. 

Dr Burcueros, Daniel.—Died 1590. 

De Cuetere, John.—Will proved 13 July, 
1603. 

De CLErEsy, Baptiste.—Of St. Benet’s, Paul’s 
Wharf ; died 1575. 

De Fatxoize, James.—Son of Christopher, of 
Rye; d. 1592. 

De Four, Peter.—Wife Anne, née Hardye, 


De Grave, John.—Of Flanders. Mar. Jac-° 
queline Gomar; d. 1609. 

De Hamean, Jacques.—See HaMEan. 

De Hinpe, Peter.—Clockmaker. Will pr. 10 
May 1609. Dutch. Bro.-in-law of Man- 
asces Vautrollier. Bro. Jeromy Hinde. 
Apprentice, John Lampard. Wife Kath. 
mar. Rich. Yonde of St. Anne and §&t. 
Agnes, Aldersgate, 1609, May 2, before 
probate of will. 

De La Mare, Francis.—Mar. Kath. La 
Ferme dau. of John Cousin, minister, and 
Channett Bringon, the sister of ‘‘ Ramond ”’ 
minister. Decd. prior to 1578, late of 
Geneva. 

De La Micnex.—Born Lens in Artois; d. 
1603. 

De, Prerre, Adrian.—Wife of Jas. de 
Hamean, mercht. stranger; mother of 
Danicl Lambert of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
who died 1608. Arnold de Pierre, silk- 
weaver. Nathaniel Marie, friend. 

De Macxis, John.—Cook; d. 1610. 

De Maritz, John.—D. 1576. 


> Oct. 1592. Alice Bonfoy a witness. 
eighbours Garrett and Owen Lochard. 


De Mesnit, Lewes.—Wife Anne. Both 
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legatees of Cath. de Beaumanoir; see 
TRAMBLEY. 

Demerrivs, Francis—Artist. House in Old 
Bailey in 1576. 

Demevrs, Wm.—Mar. Sainte Demeurs, who 
d. 1574. 

De Morcvues, Jacques.—See Lp Moyne. 

De Navarre, Jacques.—D. 1574, leaving eight 
children. Names Jacques Tonillet, alias de 
Roches, minister of the French Church and 
Peter de Chastellan, an elder. 

Ds Preszav, Christian.—Dau. of the late 
Emery. She died 1593, aged seventy-two. 
Born at Valenchiennes. 

De Rocues, Jacques.—See Dr Navarre. 

De Rovce, Peter.—D. 1575. 

Despianques, Caron.—Tuffeta-maker. Of 
Antwerp; d. 1603. 

Desserans, John.—Letters of Denization, 
1566. In 1576, servant to Robt. Cambier, 
Blackfriars. With Vautrollier in 1567, 
agent for Christopher Plantin of Antwerp. 

De Toupsay, Gyschard.—Born Amiens; d. 
1591. Supervisor of will, Bastien de Bon- 
foy. feather-dresser, q.v. 

VIENNE, il.—Widow of James de 
Vienne; named in will of Cath. de Beau- 
manoir. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 
24, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
(To be continued.) 


LONG ACRE AND THE 
COACHBUILDERS. 
(See ante p. 212.) 


OHN Hatchett had been Master of the 
Coachmakers’ Company in 1785 when the 
European Magazine gave a view of his 
premises in Long Acre, with a specimen of his 
work conspicuous in the foreground. A 
foreign visitor in 1786 tells something about 
the appearance of the interior : 


We went to Hatchett, one of London’s most 
famous master saddlers, who employs several 
hundred workmen in his service. At home we 
have no conception of such a saddler, with pre- 
mises for cartwrights, smiths, harness-makers, 
carvers, painters, upholsterers, gilders,—all 
kinds of workmen necessary for coach and har- 
ness-making, and other accessories, working 
under his supervision and producing the love- 
liest masterpieces of their kind. I cannot think 
of any visit more interesting than this one 
think of three floors of spacious rooms filled 
with swarms of busy people, whose perfect 
workmanship is only excelled by still more per- 
fect implements. 

The paints and lacquer-workers were on the 
third floor. All the main flights of stairs are 
broad, and so arranged that the banisters may 
be taken down, and the finished vehicle allowed 


to slide down on ropes. I especially admi 
the neat craftmanship of the harnese-workes 
and upholsterers. e concluded our tour 
amongst a number of finished coaches, and with 
an inspection of some fine drawings of all kinds 
vehicles. at h 

was amused to see how the people nla: 
into each other’s hands, and that a saddler Tas 
a counting house and a paymaster just like q 
banker. 

I should like to have taken the drawing of g 
coach costing fifteen thousand guineas, for 
the Nabob of Arcot, along with me; or that of 
the Empress of Russia, or Rumbold’s, the 
Governor of the East Indies—just to have an 
idea of the size and magnificence of this kind 
of conveyance.—(From ‘Sophie in London,’ 


1786, a translation from the German of Sophie 


von La Roche, the friend and correspondent of 
Goethe.) 
Lord Iliffe has reproduced handsomely the 
print of John Hatchett’s premises in his 

History of the Company of Coachmakers,’ 
1937. John Hatchett was the son of William 
Hatchett, and was apprenticed in 1751. He 
called himself ‘‘ Coachmaker to their Royal 
Highnesses the Dukes of Gloucester and 
Cumberland.’’ Sim AmBrose Heat has a copy 
of Hatchett’s illustrated trade-card among 
many others of coachbuilders in his great 
collection of trade cards. 

Hobson’s was another large firm of coach 
builders in Long Acre. Samuel Hobson learnt 
the art of coachbuilding in the firm of Barker 
& Co., originally of Chandos Street, but after 
a few years Hobson left Barkers and about 
1815 he set up for himself in Long Acre, and 
ultimately moved to the large premises pre 
viously occupied by Messrs. Hatchett at 121, 
Long Acre. Thrupp says that Samuel Hobson 
improved and remodelled every sort of car- 
riage. He perfected the curves of the bodies 
and the springs besides making the numberless 
details of the body and underworks of the 
requisite strength and the most agreeable 
shape and re. Hobson was the chief 
builder of ‘‘ Hobson Chariots.’’ In 188 
Messrs. Hooper, the famous house now in St. 
James’s Street, received for renovation the 
chariot which Hobson had constructed over 
fifty years earlier for the then Duchess of 
Sutherland. 


A partner in Hobson’s firm was William 
Bridges Adams (1797-1872). Adams, a clever 
inventor, was the author of one of the best 
books on carriage building: ‘ English Pleasure 
Carriages: with the Construction of Common 
Roads and Railroads, and the Public Vehicles 
used on them, also Descriptions of New Inven- 
tions,’ with 16 plates. 1837. 

Adams died at Broadstairs. The preface to 
his book is dated from Porchester Terrace, 
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Bayswater. He married in 1834, a notable 
woman, Sarah Flower, who was born at 
Harlow, Essex, Feb. 22, 1805, and died in 
London Aug. 14, 1848. She was a younger 
daughter of Benjamin Flower, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Cambridge Intelligencer. She 
was a famous writer of hymns, her best known 
being ‘‘ Nearer my God to Thee.” She was 
an Unitarian and attended the chapel in 
London of the well-known Rev, W. J. Fox. 
When railways came there was a great crisis 
in Long Acre, and Hobson’s stock was sold— 
the sale being something of a sensation :— 
“Catalogue of the amount of stock and 


"Property of Messrs, Hobson the Coachmakers 


which will be sold by auction by Messrs. 
Foster & Sons on the premises, Jong Acre 
25th July 1838 and following days.”’ 

There was a further Hobson sale on 20 
Oct. 1838. 

Other names well known in the coachbuild- 
ing period in Long Acre at the end of the 
eighteenth century were Lukin & Allan, 
Baxter & Pearce, Houlditch, Stubbs, Howard 
& Parker, Barbor & Harvy, Bedford & Brom- 
field, Hutchinson & Bundy. Brooks of 13, 
Long Acre made carriages to sleep full length 
in (card in Heal Collection). Langdon, 134, 
Long Acre ‘‘ makes and sells coaches, chariots, 
phaetons, curricles, chaises and harness.’’ 

Philip Godsal advertised on his trade card 
(Heal Collection) a ‘‘ new invented ornament 
for the enrichment of coach pannels.”’ 

In 1791 there were in Long Acre at least 
twenty-five first-class coach-building firms, 
and in addition, there were, at the same date, 
in Long Acre about thirty firms devoted to 
trades sympathetic with coach-building, such 
as lacemen, fringe-makers, saddlers, uphol- 
sterers, etc. The workmen employed in first- 
class coach factories were body-makers, 
carvers, smiths, trimmers, brace- and harness- 
makers, sawyers. There were also men who 
came under the category of “‘ artists ’’ such as 
designers, draughtsmen and heraldic painters. 
Large numbers of other workmen were em- 
ployed by carriage-builders out of their own 
premises, through the agency of other trades- 
men. Among these may be named axle- and 
spring-makers, wheelwrights, lamp-makers, 
trunk- and blind-makers, joiners, tanners, 
curriers, japanners, ivory-workers, platers, 
chasers and embroiderers, gold-beaters, colour- 
men, whalebone-dealers, cabriole  chair- 
makers, bent timber wheel-makers. With re- 
gard to whalebone mentioned above, this was 
used chiefly to fix to the under sides of lance- 
wood shafts, to reinforce them. 

Although the coachbuilders clustered in 


and around Long Acre and its tributary 
streets, this was by no means the only part of 
London where they settled for purposes 0: 
business. Great Surrey Street, Blakfriars, 
was largely given up to coachbuilders. 
Holborn, Liquorpond Street, near Grays Inn 
Road, Whitechapel Road, Leather Lane, 
Westminster Bridge Road, all had important 
factories. Obadiah Elliott, of the firm of 
Elliott and Holbrock of Westminster was in 
1804 the pioneer of the elliptical sprin 
upon which many improvements in - 
building have been based. Waude, who built 
mail coaches, had his business in New Kent 
Road, and Besant and Vidler, also mail-coach 
builders, were in Millbank. 

Early in_the qateent century it was deemed 
desirable that all the mail coaches should be 
both built and furnished on one plan. Hence 
the “‘ patent coaches ” as they were then called. 
For many years, the contract for building and 
repairing 6 sufficient number of them was given 
to Mr. Vidler, who had suggested many im- 
provements in their construction. . . Although 

he t-office authorities arranged for e 
building of the coaches, the mail contractors 
were required to pay for them; the revenue 
bearing only the charges of cleaning, oiling, and 
greasing them, which amounted to about £2,000 
a year.—(C. G. Harper ‘ Stage Coach & Mail.’) 

The famous Mrs. Mountain had her own 
coach-factory. She was no less energetic than 
that very lively and masterful person, Mrs. 
Ann Nelson, but in a smaller way of business. 
Sarah Ann Mountain’s house was that 
Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill, immortalised by 
Dickens in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’ She had suc- 
ceeded to the business on the death of her 
husband, and instead of giving up, decided to 
carry on, aided by Peter, her son. Thirty 
coaches left her inn daily. 

There was a tendency to expand, and when 
Long Acre could not house all the coach- 
builders we find important firms moving west- 
wards and carrying on business in Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, Davies Street, 
Berkeley Square, South Street, Park Lane 
and George Street, Oxford Street. 

The great firm of Barker first appears as 
Runciman & Barker in Chandos Street. 
Thrupp appears in George Street off Oxford 
Street; Robinson & Cook who built the first 
brougham in 1838 were in Mount Street and 
the identical carriage built by that firm for 
Lord Brougham is still in existence as a 
museum piece at South Kensington. The 
family of Maberley was long connected with - 
coach-building before George Maberley left 
Little Queen Street (where the firm is first 
found) and joined Thrupp at 425, Oxford 
Street. An interesting correspondence re- 
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garding the Maberley family as coach-builders 
was printed in the Observer 13, 20 and 27 Apr. 
a and in ‘N. and Q.’ elviii. 330 (10 May 


Carriage-building as a trade was one which 
flourished as much in the country as in Lon- 
don, and this partly of necessity because 
larger premises were required than could 
easily be obtained in London. It will be well 
within the memory of many, when every 
small town or village in England had one or 
more coach-builders and saddlers and harness- 
makers. - 

Thomas Fagg, of the Bell and Crown, Hol- 
born—an inn better known to later genera- 
tions of Londoners as ‘ Ridler’s Hotel ’’— 
was a small proprietor of coaches, but he had 
in addition a very lucrative business as a 
coachmaker at Hartley Row, Hants. 

Other noted firms in the provinces were, or 
are, Windover of Huntingdon (and also in 
Long Acre), Meaden of Warminster, May- 
thorn of Biggleswade, Vincent of Reading 
(who started in a small way at Arborfield, a 
village near Reading), Smith of Halesworth, 
Fuller of Bath, Mulliner of Northampton, 
Jolly of Norwich, Starey of Nottingham, 
Rock of Hastings, McNaught & Smith of 
Worcester. 

Among the names of the last owners of 
premises in Long Acre are Aldebert, Kester- 
ton and Urch. At the present day the names 
of Barker & Co. and Hooper & Co. represent 
the highwater mark in coach-building. 


A. L. Humpureys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


DAVID GARRICK AND PRIVATE 
THEATRICALS. 


Two hundred years ago on Oct. 19, 1741, 
Garrick made his début on the London 
stage in the role of Richard III at Goodman’s 
Fields Theatre. 

Did he ever act on the amateur stage and 
what was his attitude towards it? During 
the 1770’s, towards the end of Garrick’s career, 
private theatricals became a fashionable craze 
among the landed gentry. The idea that 
Garrick had nothing but contempt for the 
dilettanti originated in an anecdote related by 
George Frederick Cooke (‘ Memoirs of G. F. 
Cooke,’ ed. William Dunlap, 1813, p. 83): 

The — Roscius having been invited to 
see a play performed by Lords, Knights, 
honourables, and Ladies, he with all the deli- 
cacy of a gentleman, sat, not only patiently, 
but expressed his approbation to the nobility 
and gentry who surrounded and attentively 


observed him. It was “very well” “ yey 
well” “Ah! very well indeed” “ very fajy 
&c. At length, in a subordinate character of 
the piece, a the great parts having been duly 
distributed to the great folks, a provincial 
actor, unknown to Garrick, made his appear. 
and, who had been hired as a kind of drill 
sergeant. As soon as Roscius saw him and 
heard him yg his eye fixed, and without 
thinking of the inference, he exclaimed, “ Ah 
ha! I see they have got an actor among them,” 

To have Garrick at their performance was 
an honour sought after by the noble amateurs, 
But Garrick was not easy to entice. The Earl 
of Essex invited him to the theatricals at 
Cassiobury Park in January, 1773, but 
Garrick refused because he had not forgiven 
the Essexes for requesting a special perform- 
ance of ‘ Jane Shore’ at Drury Lane and then 
not arriving until Garrick had almost finished 
his part of Hastings. He, however, wrote to 
his friend Joseph Cradock, who was acting 
with the company, that he was not making “a 
Mere manager’s excuse — Sorry, and very 
sorry, I was, that I could not see Venice 
Preserved: I have heard wonders of you and 
Co.”’ (Joseph Cradock, ‘ Literary and Miscel. 
laneous Memoirs,’ 1828, Vol. iv, p. 159.) 

He also refused an invitation to William 
Hanbury’s theatricals at Kelmarsh, North- 
ants. Richard Cumberland, who was assist- 
ing with the production of his pieces ‘ The 
Princess of Parma’ and ‘ The Election,’ had 
joined Hanbury in approaching Garrick, 
though whether to act or only to be present is 
not certain. On Aug. 29, 1774, Garrick re- 
err He had consulted with his nephew 

avid Garrick, who had acted at Kelmarsh 
the previous year, and recommends him, if his 
studies at Cambridge will permit, for comic 
rather than for tragic parts in which an un- 
wieldy figure would make him ridiculous, 
‘but as he does not feel it, I should not feel 
it for him!’”’ He then continues : 

As for me, you may command an epilogue 
if you should want one, or anything in my 

wer; but alas! how can I be spared from my 
roops, with so formidable an alliance against 
me? It will be impossible, with the business 
I am preparing and must produce with all con- 
venient speed, to quit the field. You, who 
know my attendance at the theatre, and that 
nothing can or will be done without me, 
must, as my friend, be my _ advocate 
to Mr. Hanbury and his sister; indeed my 
dear friend, I will confess to you, that my 
time is so employed at this instant, that [could 
wish even to be excused from the epilogue; but 
rather than you should want that, or anything 
in my power to do for you—all causes shall give 
way. (‘Correspondence of David Garrick,’ 
1831, vol. i, p. 655 


The question of the epilogue was evidently 
not pressed as Hanbury wrote one himself. 
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Garrick finally retired from the stage on 
June 10, 1776. That summer he had given his 
friend Sir Watkin Williams Wynn advice on 
suitable plays to be performed by his amateur 
company at Wynnstay. Sir Watkin, writing 
on Sept. 27, 1776, to thank him for his letter 
said : 

I deferred answering it till after the opening 
of VDrury-lane ‘'heatre, when you might be 
better able to know your own engagements, and 
whether we might flatter ourselves with the 
pleasure of seeing you, Mrs. Garrick, and your 
nephew, at Wynnstay this year (Garrick Cor- 
respondence, vol. iv, p. 177) 

The following year Sir Watkin ventured to 
ask him to act at Wynnstay, but this Garrick 
refused, whereupon Sir Watkin wrote: “I 
wish that you could be prevailed on to change 
your resolution, as nothing would flatter me 
so much as your honouring my theatre with 
your own performance.’’ Robert Jephson 
reported to Walpole on Oct. 1 that Garrick 
had gone to superintend the play at Wynnstay 
(‘ Walpole Letters,’ Vol. x, p. 123). On Oct. 
7 Adams’ Weekly Courant records that the 
Garricks were among the numerous guests at 
Wynnstay and that ‘‘ Mr. Garrick is in per- 
fect Health, in great Spirits, and is the life 
of the Company.’ Evidently, however, his 
part in the performance on Oct. 2 of 

Chrononhotonthologos’ and ‘The Uphols- 
terer’ was purely passive : 

The Theatre (continues the reporter) and 
Design of the Performance was kept an entire 
Secret from Mr. Garrick till the Moment of 
the Company’s being conducted there; the 
House was most elegantly illuminated, and 
fill’d with a very brilliant Audience. The In- 
stant Mr. Garrick entered the Theatre, he was 
received with Peals of Applause! a Medley 
Overture struck up; at the End of which Mr. 
Griffith of Rhual, came forward and spoke a 
most elegant and. masterly Prologue, written 
by himself, complimenting Mr. Garrick on his 
great Attention to Shakespear’s Plays in par- 
ticular, and echoing the gret of the whole 
World for the reat Loss they have sustained 
on his retiring from the Stage. 

A mock procession introduced into 
‘Chrononhotonthologos’ ‘‘in the highest 
State of Burlesque ”’ is said to have kept the 
distinguished guest laughing the whole time. 

Garrick also helped Sir George Beaumont 
‘when he was acting with Oldfield Bowles at 
the latter’s theatricals at North Aston, Oxon., 
in 1777. Many years later Beaumont recalls 
his kindness in a letter to Cradock (op. cit. 
Vol. iv, p. 257) : 

I shall ever remember the acquaintance of 
Garrick with pleasure. He was always oblig- 
ing. When we performed Hamlet at N. Aston, 
We Went a few days before to see him in that 


eharacter... He... secured us a box, and 
was so kind as to lend us his alteration of the 
play which, however, justly criticised, suited 
our small force better than the original. 

Evidence that Garrick ever went beyond 
being a spectator at private theatricals is un- 
convincing. Cradock fitted up a small theatre 
at his house at Gumley, Leicestershire, and 
tells us that Garrick proposed to play the 
Ghost in it to Cradock’s Hamlet and Lord 

ilby in his own and Colman’s comedy of 
‘ The Clandestine Marriage,’ but he does not 
claim that this ever took place. Writing 
years afterwards in 1838 William Gardiner 
(‘ Music and Friends,’ Vol. i, p. 4) states 
that both the Gumley and Kelmarsh theatres 
were built under Garrick’s direction and that 
he used to rusticate at each mansion for a 
week or two in the summer vacation, but there 
is no confirmation that he had any hand in 
the erection of the theatres. Mrs. Burns- 
Hartopp has in her possession a stage waist- 
coat and dagger which family tradition claims 
to have been worn by Garrick when he acted 
at the private theatricals got up by Edward 
Hartopp at Little Dalby Hall, Leicestershire, 
which opened in 1777, but in the absence of 
any ke evidence this too cannot be 
considered at all. conclusive. 

It would seem, therefore, that Garrick was 
willing to oblige his friends with help and 
advice, but that he could only rarely be pre- 
vailed upon to attend a performance, much 
less to take an active part in it. Kemble, 
Colman and other actors of the day trod the 
boards of amateur stages and coached the 
would-be actors, but Garrick appears to have 
remained unwilling to condescend in any 
professional capacity to the amateur stage. 


Sypirt RosenFeE.p. 


.M.S. INTREPID (See cliii. 382, s.v. ‘ The 
King’s Ships ’).—A silver salver engraved 
with the Royal Arms above the inscription 
At the Launching of His Majesty’s ay Pog 
trepid, of 64 guns, 1,374 Tons, the 4th a 
1770. Built by Mr. Willm, Gray at Woolwich. 
realized £58 at Sotheby’s sale, August, 1941. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


“TTP, GUARDS, AND AT ’EM.’’—Another 
version of this saying appeared in The 
Times of 21 Oct. 1941. According to it Well- 
ington said to General Sir Peregrine . Mait- 
land, commanding the First Brigade of 
Guards: ‘‘ Now’s your chance, Maitland! ”’ 
and Maitland gave the famous command to 
the previously kneeling Guards. 
PEREGRINUS. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


Kg PLAY THE WAG.’’—Schools are now 
0) a that truancy is almost a lost 
art. While it still flourished I used to hear 
London boys call it indifferently ‘ playing 
the wag”’ and ‘‘ hopping the charlie.’’ The 
“O.E.D.’ has ‘‘to play the wag’; the 
‘ E.D.D.’ has “‘ to play the charlie ’’ and “‘ to 
the wag.” 
rk, NewprcaTe quotes lines in which 
Drayton tells how, at the age of ten, he asked 
his ‘‘ mild tutor’’ to make him a poet. 
He me thus answered smiling, “Boy,” quoth he, 
“Tf you’ll not play the wag but I may see 
You ply your learning I will shortly read 
Some poets to you.” 
By “play the wag’’ did Drayton mean 
‘play truant ’’? 


Narberth, Pem. Davip SaLmon. 


TCONAMI ECCLESIAE.”’—A Court Book 
of Godmanchester, Hunts, a manor in 
ancient demesne, a chartered borough since 
1604, records the annual election of its officers. 
- Between 1531 and 1565 the churchwardens 
there elected are designated ‘‘ Iconami 
Ecclesiae.’’ This occurs 20 times, the more 
usual ‘‘ custodes’’ 9 times, and ‘‘ wardens ”’ 
6 times, when the clerk’s Latin fails him. Is 
‘‘Tconami”’ to be found in other records? 
‘The Medieval Latin Word List’ (0.U.P., 
1934) has only ‘‘ economus, church patron.” 


ENQUIRER. 


HE REV. EDWARD WILSON.—I am 
anxious to obtain some particulars of the 
family of the above. He was appointed 
Rector of Ashhurst, Co. Sussex, in 1719, also 
Rector of Streat, in the same county in 
1734/5, and on his resignation of this living 
the following year, Rector of Westmeston, Co. 
Sussex. I have reason to believe he was the 
son of the Rev. Edward Wilson, who was 
Vicar of Rye from 1700 to 1738. He died in 
1783, and his youngest son, the Rev. Edward 
Wilson, D.D., succeeded him at Ashhurst on 
Aug. 15, 1783. 
rom 1807 to 1825, a Rev. William Wilson 
owned some of the family property. Can 
anyone give me any further information about 
this family, especially the relationship and 
m8 of the Rev. William Wilson to the 
above 


Lropotp A. VIDLER. 


NDERSON OF PORTSMOUTH. — A 
family of this name was resident in the 
neighbourhood of Portsmouth in late seven- 


teenth and early eighteenth centuries, some 
of whom were shipwrights and ‘‘ mariners,” 
Can any reader tell me if they originally 
came from Scotland ? 

C. HL, 


‘TERENCE AS IRISH NAME.—Whilst the 


popular names Alexander and Hector ay 
doubtless attributable to the Alexander 
romance, how may we account for the long and 
continued use of the name Terence beyond the 
pale in Ireland? 
Freperic Connett 


AUSA BOYS’ NAMES.—In Hausa famni- 

lies the eldest son is called Dikko, the 

second Sambo, the third Yaro, and the fourth 
Dako. But what of the fifth and so son? 


FRepERIC ConNETT WHITE, 


““‘VOUNG HOPEFUL.”’—One sometimes 
comes across the expression “‘a y 
hopeful,’’ e.g. ‘‘ How old is that young hope 
ful?’’ meaning a boy or girl. Isn’t the word 
“hopeful” here a noun? Yet it is not shown 
as a noun in any dictionary. 
H. A. 


THE QUEEN’S ROOM.’’—I should be 
glad if anyone could give me a list of 
any rooms in great houses in which Queen 
Victoria once slept and which have thence 
been called ‘‘ The Queen’s room.” 


‘ THE BOOK OF BEAUTY.’—For how 
long did this annual run, and how many 
complete sets of it are known? I should bk 
grateful for general information about it—by 
whom founded; by whom edited ; its circula- 
tion. By what methods were the ‘‘ beauties” 
chosen? I have read that the artist W. Drum. 
mond painted Mrs. Simon Digby in water 
colours for the ‘ Book of Beauty’ of 1844—by 
command: of Queen Victoria. Are there other 
portraits known to have been executed by com- 
mand of the Queen ? 2 ee 


/ 
GUSTIN DURAN, 1793-1862.—Is there— 
perhaps in a_ periodical—any 40 
English account of this Spanish author, with 
discussion of his work? Has any of it 
translated into English or French? 
E. Dray. 


URNET’S MAGNA CHARTA.—It will be 
remembered that Burnet tells us in his 
‘History’ how a gentleman gave him @ 
original of Magna Charta with the great seal 
still attached to it. The donor stated that he 
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had found it among his father’s papers. 
Could anyone tell me—1. Who was the 
donor; 2. Where the document is now ? 


H. §. B. 


PALENTINE FAMILY.—Can any reader 
name an heiress of this family (before 
1790), and say whom she married ? 

M. A. C. 


GAND FOR WASHING,—Many years ago 
I read of, or was told of, a man who 
went out to Australia as a poor youth and 
made there a very great fortune which he 
used for all kinds of public benefactions. In 
his utmost prosperity he was said to have con- 
tinued his youthful practice of washing him- 
self daily in fine sand instead of water. Could 
anyone tell me—l. The name of this man; 
2. Whether washing in sand is good and effec- 
tual; 3, Whether the practice has anywhere 
been the usual one ? 
O. N. H. 


ASTEUR’S EXPERIMENTS ON HY- 

DROPHOBIA.—In ‘ Les Maitres’ (Vol. 
vi, of ‘La Chronique des Pasquier’) M. 
Duhamel states that the experiments by 
which Pasteur ascertained the nature of 
hydrophobia and established the curative 
treatment for it have never been repeated— 
implying that the enterprige is something too 
formidable. Could any reader state whether 
that is still the case ? 

M. U. H. R. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. Can some reader of 

“N, and Q.’ kindly furnish the name of the 
author of the following lines? They were 
written at least thirty years ago. 


“With adverse fate we best can cope, 
When all we prize has fled 

And where there’s little left to hope 
There’s little left to dread; 

Oh, time glides ever swiftly by, 
Destroying all that’s dear; : 

On earth there’s little worth a sigh 
And nothing worth a tear.” — 


2. Who wrote the following lines: - 
“To Mars 
So in the painter’s animated frame, _ 
here Mars embraces the soft Poghiea dame 
The little loves in sport the faulchion wield, 
join their strength to heave his ponderous 
shield : 
One strokes the plume in Tityon’s gore 
embrued, 
And one the spear, that reeks with ‘'yphon’s 
blood : 


Another’s infant brows the helm sustain : 
nods his crest, and frights the 
rain.” 


G. S. 
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Replies. 


ORIENTATION OF CHURCHES. 
. (celxxxi. 176, 220.) 


I early days the question of orientation was 

of little moment, and churches faced in 
any direction. After the custom of having the 
entrance at the west, and the altar or table at 
the east, came into vogue, as in England 
to-day; it was hardly ever more than a 
northern fashion. The first church that we 
know to have had an altar at the east end was 
built in a.p. 470 (St. Agatha, Ravenna). Of 
the early churches in Rome forty out of fifty 
have not their altars at the east. In the five 
original basilicas built by Constantine, the 
apse of the church was at the west end, and 
the priest—standing behind the altar—faced 
the east: the orientation being probably de- 
rived from that of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem and the church at thlehem. 
While the majority of the early churches in 
Rome followed this orientation, in many it 
was reversed at a later date. In Sta. Sophia, 
Constantinople, and> all the Byzantine 
churches, the apse was always at the east end ; 
and the same custom obtains in the early 
churches in Syria and the Coptic churches in 


Egypt. 

In Scotland it was the custom to fix a pole 
in the ground over night, and in the morning 
at sunrise to note the direction taken by the 
shadow of the pole, which was followed in. 
setting out the axis of the quire. Now if such 
a custom had been followed in an early church, 
when setting out another of later date there 
should be some difference in the orientation of 
the two, on account of the variation of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic in the interval; and 
this in some instances accounts for the change 
of the axial line which is found in certain 
churches—either when the east end has been 
rebuilt, as was constantly the case throughout 
Europe, or when a nave has been added to an 
earlier structure. 

St. Paulinus of Nola recognized that the 
normal orientation was to the east; but in 
building his church there he did not hesitate 
to turn it to the south-west. Tertullian had 
said: “Cum ad orationem stamus, conver- 
timus ad orientem.”’ Among late examples of 
incorrect orientation may be mentioned 
Rievaulx abbey church and the modern 
cathedral of Liverpool: both of which owing 
to exigencies of site, are orientated north and 
south. The Anglo-Saxon cathedral of Canter- 
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bury, c. 950, was curious in plan; like several 
German churches, it had an apse at each end; 
but the patriarchal chair was in the western 
apse: it looks, therefore, as if this was the 
original and perhaps the only apse, and that 
the cathedral was at first orientated to the 
west. A parallel may be noted in Nevers 
Cathedral, the Gothic portion of which has an 
eastern apse; but to the west is the original 
Romanesque apse raised above a crypt: the 
date of this and of the two adjoining bays of 
the nave is a.p. 1028, 

The orientation of churches is discussed at 
length in Walter Johnson’s ‘Byways in 
British Archaeology,’ chap. vy, (1912), and the 
last two pages (959-60) of Francis Bond’s ‘ An 
Introduction to English Church Architecture ’ 
(1913), Vol. ii. 

A. R. Bay.ey. 


THE LUCCOMBE OAK (clxxix. 244, 301; 

elxxxi. 178).—This ancient-looking relic 
in Luccombe churchyard, Somerset, ‘has 
puzzled many. students of trees. A local 
paper referred to it as being a cross between 
an oak and an ilex, mainly resembling an oak, 
but evergreen. 

The big family (somé 300 species and many 
varieties) of Quercus—the botanical name for 
al] the true oaks—includes Q. ilex, commonly 
known in this roe)” as ‘‘ Evergreen oak,’’ 
and sometimes as ‘‘ Holme oak”? (meaning 
holly-leaved oak, as the holly was formerly 
called ‘‘ Holme ”’), but our ‘‘ evergreen oak ” 
is almost invariably called ‘‘the ilex”’ in 
Southern Europe, which causes confusion, as 
Ilex is the botanical name for the holly tribe. 

The tree at Luccombe is not of such vener- 
able age as it appears, nor is it a cross between 
oak and ilex (either Q.. ilex or any of the 
holly tribe), but a descendant of the remark- 
able rapid-growing, early-maturing—hence 
early-decaying—hybrid oak raised by Wm. 
Lucombe (whose name has only one letter c) 
at Exeter about 180 years ago. 

Lucombe started (circa 1740), a nursery, 
afterwards to become one of the most famous 
in the West of England, carried on later by 
his son and partners or their successors under 
the style of Lucombe, Pince & Co., till about 
fifty years ago. 

The first Lucombe had planted a Turkey 
oak (@. cerris), and a Cork Oak (Q. suber), 
close together, and from a quantity of acorns 
borne by the Turkey Oak (about 1762), that 
were sown by him, one young tree was noticed 
to retain its leaves during the winter. 

Lucombe paid special attention to it, as 
from its characteristics it was evidently the 


offspring of fertilisation by the Cork Oak of 
the Turkey Oak blossom. It grew with 
amazing rapidity, making shoots of 5 ft, 
length in one season, and he propagated it 
by the quickest method—that of putting grafts 
from it into young Turkey oak-trees. 

A letter describing this new pe from 
Mr. J. Z. Holwell, F.R.S., in Philosophical 
Transactions, v., 62 (1772), reprinted in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1773, p. 446, aroused 

reat interest amongst estate owners, partly no 
doubt owing to some wishful thinking on the 
subject of quickly producing oak timber of 
commercial size, then in keen demand for 
building vessels for the Royal Navy. 
Thousands of grafted trees were sold and 
planted in Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, and 
elsewhere. 

Under the name of Quercus lucombeana, 
the hybrid oak was fully described in Loudon's 
‘ Arboretum,’ Vol. iii. (1838), with several 
illustrations from drawings of trees at Exeter, 
eight pages (1851-1858) being devoted to it. 
Loddiges, then owner of one of the finest 
London nurseries, and introducer of many 
rare trees and plants, in his catalogue for 
1836, offered Lucombe’s oak under the name 
of Q. exoniensis. 

Loudon’s book stated that a grafted tree, 
measured in 1794, when twenty-seven years 
old, was 60 ft. high, and 4 ft. 64 in. girth at 
4 ft. from the ground. The original tree 
(which suffered hard treatment by pruning to 

rovide many thousands of grafts), was cut 
own when only twenty years old, and 
Lucombe had its trunk sawn into planks and 
stored under his bed till required to make his 
coffin. He lived many years after that, dying 
at the great age of 102, before which he had 
one of his grafted trees—by that time older 
and bigger than its parent—felled, and from 
its planks the coffin was made in which he was 
buried. 

In 1837, when Lucombe’s son was eighty-five 
years old, Robt. T. Pince (then a member of 
the firm) wrote to Loudon that the son re 
membered the raising of the original tree, and 
had continued his father’s work; they still 
grafted on the Turkey oak, but in addition by 
sowing acorns had raised several distinct 
varieties (some more persistently evergreen 
than the original), as young trees did not 
always come true to type from seed. ; 

Though many fine specimens of Lucomb's 
oak exist in the S.W. counties, little has been 

ublished about the subject in recent years, 

ut Dom Horvye contributed a 
article to the Tree-Lover Vol. iii., No. A 
(Winter No. 1940-41), in which allusion was 
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made to the tree at Luccombe, as “‘ evidently 
a very old tree... nearly half-dead. Had 
Wm. Lucombe any connection with the village 
of Luccombe, and did the Exeter oak come 
from this one, or did this one come from 
Exeter?” 

A picture, reproduced from a photograph 
of the tree at Luccombe was published with 
the article, and an editorial note stated that 
the Rector of Luccombe could find no trace of 
the name of Lucombe in his eighteenth-century 

isters, 

“the picture shows five or six nearly erect 
branches growing from what seems to be the 
broken-off stump of the tree at a few feet from 
the ground, and they bear a small number of 
leaves. Possibly the trunk was snapped off by 
a sudden gust of wind at a comparatively 
early age (for an oak), which not infrequently 
happens to grafted trees that have attained a 

size, and is caused by a crack developing 
around the point of union between the stock 
and the graft, where there is often a large 
bulbous swelling. 

The latest quarterly part of the Tree-Lover, 
Vol. iii, No. 36 (Summer No. 1941) records 
that the Editor (Archdeacon Lonsdale Ragg), 
visited Luccombe in June, when he saw the 
tree and “‘ found it a pathetic sight. On stark 
branches it bears little bunches of leaves of the 
familiar deciduous type. They are of a lovely 
fresh green colour, but undersized and un- 
developed.”’ 

Lucombe’s oak, though called evergreen, 
had the peculiarity of shedding all its old 
leaves directly the new unfolded. ogee 


NEW GUINEA’S NEW CAPITAL (clxxxi. 
4. 177).—The former capital, Rabaul, was 
inconveniently placed on New Britain Island, 
near its north-eastern end, on the shore of St. 
George’s Channel, which separates it from 
Ireland, lying further north. 

Much damage has occurred from the vol- 
canic activities of Vulcan Island (in Rabaul 
Harbour) and Matupi, a couple of miles 
away. 

The new capital, Lae, is about 400 miles 
§.W. of Rabaul, on the mainland, in the dis- 
trict of Morobe, at the mouth of the Markham 
River, which runs into the Huon Gulf, 
approximately 147° East and 7° South (see 
map 149 in Philip’s ‘ Centenary Atlas,’ 1934; 
scale 90 miles to the inch). th 

The headquarters for Morobe District are 
at Salamaua, about 20 miles south of Lae, on 
the Huon Gulf, serving as the seaport for the 
extensive Edie Creek Goldfields, discovered in 
, Which are reached by airplane services, 


making the 35 miles journey over the lofty 
mountains. 

The planes carry machinery and stores to 
the mines, in addition to passengers, and 
bring away the gold, thus avoiding the long, 
arduous and roundabout journey of six or 
seven days through mountain ranges and bad 
country. 

Particulars and a map of the colony are 
given in the ‘ Dominions Office and Colonial 
Office List,’ 1939, pp. 91-95; the map shows 
Lae, but it is not mentioned in the text. 


G. M. 


KE’S TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS 
(clxxxi. 105, 151, 193).—The library of 
the Hertford Museum includes two editions 
of Cooke’s ‘ Hertfordshire.’ The firstedition, 
published in 1806 or very soon after, has title: 
‘Topographical | and _ | Statistical Description 
| of the | County of Hertford. } Containing an 
account of its | Situation, xtent, Towns, 
Roads, Rivers, Minerals, Fisheries, Manufac- 
tures, Commerce, Fairs, Agriculture, Markets, 
Curiosities, Antiquities, Natural History, [in 
three columns | Civil and Ecclesiastical Juris- 
dictions &. | To which is prefixed | a copious 
travelling guide; | Exhibiting, | The Direct 
and principal Cross Roads, | Inns and Dis- 
tances of Stages, | Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s 
Seats, | Forming a | complete county itinerary. 
| Also, | a list of fairs; | and an Index Table 
| Shewing, at one View, the Distances of ali 
‘owns | from London, and from each other. | 
ane Alexander Cooke, | Editor of the 
niversal System of Geography. | Illustrated 
with | a map of the county. | London; | Printed 
for C. Cooke, No. 17, Paternoster Row, | by 
Brimmer and Co. Water Lane, Fleet Street, } 
And sold by all the Booksellers in | the United 
Kingdom. 
The work contains 156 pages and ends with 
‘ A list of the principal works that have been 
published in illustration of the topography 
and antiquities of Hertfordshire,’ the last 
item of which is Britton and Brayley’s 
‘ Beauties of England and Wales,’ vol. vii, 
1806. The map is uncoloured and is printed 
sideways with the north to the right. There 
is no index. 
The title-page of the second edition varies 
slightly. After “Jurisdictions, &c.’’ it reads: 
To which are prefixed, | The Direct and prin- 
cipal Cross Roads, | Inns and Distances of 
Stages, | Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Seats. 
| Also, | a list of the markets and fairs; | 
And an Index Table, | Exhibiting, at One View, 
the Distances of all the Towns from London, 
and of Towns from each other. | The whole 
raion. | A complete County Itinerary, | 
Illustrated with Engravings and a Map of the 
County. | Second Edition. | Leoeet: | Printed 
by Assignment from the Execntors of the late 
C. Cooke, | for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 
| Paternoster-Row; | and sold by all booksellers. 
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This edition contain 180 pages, including sn | 


index. The topographical list ends with 
F. L. Williams’s work on ancient Verulam, 
1822, thus indicating a date for the work. 
Following this, before the index, is a brief list 
of minerals and rare plants. 

H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


SNEINTON : NOTTINGHAM: AND RE- 
LATED PLACE-NAMES (clxxxi. 176). 
—Sneinton and Nottingham provide a very 
notable instance of related place-names that 
belong ‘to the colonial period of the history of 
the English. It is specially notable because 
but for recorded history the relation would 
have been lost. Much lower down in the Trent 
valley there are instances of related place- 
names that are readily recognised, such as 
Walkerith and Walkeringham, Blyton and 
Blyburgh, Scotton and Scotter, Belton and 
Beltoft ; and there probably are others not 
now recognisable. 

The recorded facts about the original names 
of Sneinton and Nottingham are worth setting 
out in some detail. They are known from 
Asser, the chaplain of Alfred the Great, and 
from Domesday. Asser was a Welshman who 
wrote in Latin for the benefit of his country- 
men, and he translates largely from the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, compiled by Alfred 
himself, whom he served as chaplain from 
884 to 893. Florence of Worcester, in his 
Latin Chronicle, based chiefly on the A.-S. 
Chronicle, makes considerable extracts from 
Asser, and he does this in his reference to 
Nottingham under date 868. Alfred himself 
had writen ‘‘ Snote-inga-ham,’’ which Asser 
copied and added the Welsh name Tigguoco- 
bauc with its meaning ‘‘ House of Caves.”’ 
Domesday has ‘‘ Snotingeham’’ for Notting- 
ham and “ Notingtone’’ for Sneinton. The 
original names were ‘‘ Snote-inge-ham ’’ and 
‘* Snote-inge-tone.’’ The strange thing is that 
the Norman scribes omitted the initial letter 
from Sneinton but not from Nottingham. It 
may be taken that inge means a meadow, ham 
a dwelling or dwellings, ton a collection of 
houses with a common street. It is clear that 
Snoti was an English name and it may have 
belonged either to a band of settlers or to their 
leader. In any case they occupied both the 
old British House of Caves and their town 
on the hill not far away, both overlooking the 
fertile meadow-lands between them and the 
Trent. Sneinton is now part of the city of 
Nottingham. 

The search for examples of the related place- 
names that grew out of the settlement condi- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon colonists makes an 
interesting and educative study. Perhaps 


some readers may be able to su other 
notable examples, notable as not easily 
recognisable or for the number of related 
names in the example. The largest single 
family I know of is made up of the long ling 
of places on the western boundary of Norfolk 
formed by the River Nene, where the bank 
or river-wal] helped to name six of them, 
The names are Walpole, West Walton, Wal- 
soken, Outwell, Upwell, and Welney. 


W. E. Varag. 


WORDING OF PATENT OF PEERAGE 

(clxxxi. 175).—A good example of “ the 
notable deeds’’ set out in the preamble is 
furnished by the patent for a dukedom 
directed to Philip, Marquis of Wharton and 
Malmsbury, 1698-1731. It will be found in 
full in ‘The Works of Philip, late Duke of 
Wharton,’ 1740, vol. i., pp. 10 and 11. As he 
had not yet come of age, and could not then 
be introduced to the House of Lords, it must 
be regarded as a remarkable document, 


J. Paut pe Castro. 


[RON CHURCHYARD MEMORIAIS$ 

(clxxxi. 161, 190).—Cast iron graveslabs 
are not uncommon in Wealden churches in 
East Sussex, and are a reminder of the iron- 
trade that formerly flourished there, until the 
last furnace was closed down, at Ashburnham, 
in 1809. Reputedly the oldest (and certainly 
one of the earliest) is at Burwash, and is 
inscribed ‘‘orate p. annema [sic] Jhone 
Coline ’’ or ‘‘ Colins.’’ This is attributed to 
the fourteenth century, and is now in the south 
aisle of the church, though apparently c. 1880 
(Chambers, ‘ Sussex,’ p. 67) it was then “let 
into the wall of the N. aisle.”’ According to 
the late Mr. Brabant (‘Little Guide,’ 
‘Sussex,’ Ed. 1900, p. 103), it ‘‘ is considered 
to commemorate a local ‘ iron-mistress'” 
(Joan); but it has been suggested to me that 
the proper reading is ‘‘ Thome’’; and any- 
how, why not John? 

Other instances are at Withyham (church- 
yard; Chambers, supra, p. 69); Salehurst 
(below tower; XVII and XVIII cent); 
Mayfield (two; one dated 1668); Maresfield 
(below tower; long slab te Robert Brooks, 
“‘ who is stated, by a ludicrous error, to have 
‘departed this life the 12 day of June etatis 
sue 1667'’’); West Hoathly (in vestry; 
three, early XVII cent.). The biggest collec 
tion, however, at any one church is at Wad- 
hurst, where there are said to be thirty, dating 
from 1614 to 1790, though personally I was 
able to identify only nineteen (the earliest 
dated 1625): others are possibly concealed 
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eath druggets and pews. Those that I dis- 
black-leaded, as though 
“to accentuate their character.’’ Apparently 
this odd practice was not then new, for it is 
reported by Mr. Chambers (supra, 67) some 
forty years earlier, when several stone slabs 
were similarly treated. All the above in- 
stances, I may add, except those at Withy- 
ham, are from personal observation, yet as far 
back, in the case of Burwash and Salehurst, 
as 1917, and, in the case of the other four 
churches, as the early months of 1919, so that 
some, or all of them, may since have been 
moved, or disappeared. Other instances, of 
course, may have easily escaped me. 


E. Morris. 


FSUESTRIAN STATUES (clxxxi. 147, 
193).—With regard to pictures of kings 
fighting on foot, I recall having seen in a 
public gallery, I think in France, a painting 
of John II at Poitiers, on foot and at bay, 
armed with a battle-axe, with his little son 
beside him, and surrounded by the English. 
The king, doubtless, had begun the battle 
mounted, and was unhorsed in the course of 
it. I cannot remember where this picture is, 
or the name of the painter. 


Craup RvssELL. 


[HATCHED CHURCHES (clxxxi. 188).— 
Information about thatched churches can 
be found in the 3rd, 6th and 8th Series of 
‘N. and Q.’, and at 8 S. iv, 253, will be found 
a reference to the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Journal, x, 73 and to Bramston and Leroy’s 
‘Historic Winchester,’ 1882, p. 303. 

The church of St. Agnes, at Freshwater 
Bay, Isle of Wight, was built in 1908 and is 
thatched. An illustration appeared in the 
Church Monthly for January, 1933. The 
Rector af Rampton, according to The Times, 
27 July, 1940, in asking for gifts to meet the 
cost of repairs to tower, wall and belfry, 
stated that Rampton was one of the only two 
ga with a thatched roof in Cambridge- 
shire, 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 


THE EXHUMATION OF RICHARD II 
(clxxxi. 146, 191).—I have a note that 
the Dean of Worcester (Dr. W. Moore Ede), 
speaking at a“tnecting of the Worcestershire 
Change-ringing Association, in April, 1930, 
stated that the gilt had been removed from 
the effigy of King John. 
Perhaps some Worcestershire correspondent 
will inform us as to its present state. 


A. H. W. Fynmore, 


H*MNS BY MEN OF LETTERS (clxxxi. 

134).—The ‘ Irish Church Hymnal’ pub- 
lished 1919 includes hymns by the follow- 
ing :—Addison, Baring Gould, A. C. Benson, 
Cowper, Dryden, George Herbert, Hogg (The 
Ettrick Shepherd), Charles Kingsley, Kip- 
ling, Longfellow, Adelaide Procter, Quarles, 
Christina Rossetti, Tennyson, and Whittier. 

CHARLEMONT, 


In reply to the query by Icnoro, an 
examination of the best modern hymnbooks 
with the widest circulation (including ‘ Songs 
of Praise’) reveals that the following men 
of letters, old and new, have written hymns 
in general use. They may all be said to be 
““good poets’’ and several might be called 
even ‘‘ great poets.’’ A. E. (George Russell), 
Peter Abelard, Canon Ainger, Matthew 
Arnold, Clifford Bax, Richard Baxter, Canon 
Beeching, Laurence Binyon, J. S. Blackie, 
William Blake, Robert Bridges, Emily 
Bronté, Stopford Brooke, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Robert Browning, John Bunyan, John Byrom, 
Thomas Campion, William Canton, Thomas 
Carlyle, Edward Carpenter, G. K. Chester- 
ton, A. H. Clough, 8S. T. Coleridge, William 
Cowper, Alfred Domett, John Donne, W. H. 
Draper, John Dryden, A. Mary, F. Robin- 
son, Ebenezer Elliot, Eleanor Farjeon, 
Phineas Fletcher, Rose Fyleman, Norman 
Gale, George Gascoigne, Goethe, Edmund 
Gosse, Thomas Hardy, R. S. Hawker, George 
Herbert, Robert Herrick, Thomas Heywood, 
Katherine Tynan Hinkson, O. W. Holmes, 
Thomas Hughes, Jean Ingelow, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, Charles Kingsley, Rudyard Ki 
ling, Sidney Lanier (American), J. 2 
Lowell, George MacDonald, John Masefield, 
Gerald Massey, John Milton, Thomas Moore, 
Ernest Myers, F. W. H. Myers, Sir Henry 
Newbolt, J. H. Newman, Arthur O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Francis Turner Palgrave (editor of 
‘The Golden Treasury’), E. Allison Peers, 
Alexander Pope, A. A. Procter, Francis 
Quarles, Lizette Woodworth Reese (Ameri- 
can), R. Ellis Roberts, J. A. Schlegel, Eliza 
Scudder (American), Shakespeare, Shelley, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Chris. Smart, Eleanor 
Smith (daughter of Lord Birkenhead), W. C. 
Smith, Spenser, Cecil Spring-Rice, James 
Stephens, Swinburne, J. A. Symonds, Nahum 
Tate, Frederick Tennyson, Francis Thompson, 
Thomas Traherne, Archbishop Trench, R. C. 
Trevelyan, Henry Van Dyke (American), 
Henry Vaughan, George Wither, William 
Wordsworth, and Sir Henry Wotton. I omit 
the names of the one or two poets mentioned 
by Ienoto, all of whom contribute two or 
three poems to the collections, 
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Perhaps it would be true to say that many 
of the poems by writers in the above list, were 
not, in the first place written as hymns at all, 
and have been taken as suitable for the pur- 

by the compilers of the modern hymn- 
ks. This is as it should be if such poems 
contain the true devout and religious feeling. 
Anyway, it may be said that there is no 
dearth of good poetry to be found in modern 
hymnals, of the catholic spirit IcNoto desires. 
I have left out writers whp, in my opinion, 
are third or fourth-rate. 
J. Looker. 
Billericay, Essex. 


“‘WTHIZNOWHISKY ” (clxxvii. 248).—I 
have just happened on this name in 
Wesley’s Journal, a letter to the London 
Chronicle dated Feb, 19, 1761 :— 
That thought has something of truth in it,— 
“O what a tuneful wonder seized the throng, 
When Marlbro’s conquering 
e foe; 
Had Whiznowhisky led the armies on, 
The General’s scarecrow name had foil’d each 
blow.” 
The source of his quotation, if it is not an 
invention, is not known to me. — 


A BLIND PRODIGY (clxxxi. 173).—This 
interesting case may be compared with one 
‘mentioned by Wesley, Journal, May 6, 1776: 

At Carlisle I saw a very extraordinary genius, 
a man blind from four years of age, who could 
wind worsted, weave flowered plush on an en- 
gine and loom of his own making; who wove 

is Own name in plush, and made his own 
clothes and his own tools of every sort. Some 
years ago, being shut up in the organ-loft at 
church, he felt every part of it, and afterwards 
made an organ for himself, which judges say 
is an exceeding good one. 


The details added of his playing thereon are 
not so remarkable, 


ADE TERMS ADOPTED IN STAN- 

DARD ENGLISH (clxxxi. 204).—Such 
words must nowadays be legion. I would 
propose, as a beginning—vaseline, thermos, 
tabloid, bovril, aspirin, liebig, Burberry, 
mackintosh, hoover, lanoline, menthol, picca- 
lilli, linotype, Rolls-Royce, linoleum, primus, 
etna, aspinall, solignum, Waterbury, geyser, 
gamgee, domett—and should greatly appre- 
ciate any proposed etymology for pelmet. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


The Library. 


The Illustrations Collection, its Format 
Classification and Exploitation. 4 
Edmund V. Corbett. (Grafton and 
10s. 6d. net.) 


America the Illustrations Collection 
an important department in most libra 
It is an invention of the present centum 
English libraries, so far, have done little 
this work. Only a few more than (im 
libraries have made a start in it. Biri 
ham and Cardiff are a good way ahead, Gam 
having a stock of. over 100,000 mounmm 
Birmingham heads the list of issues 
140,682, but this cannot compare with @ 
gigantic issues in America. The lib 
ian who is minded to found an Time 
trations Collection will find here all im 
counsels he needs. Mr. Corbett is Lecturer 
Librarianship to the L.C.C. and the Depa 
Borough Librarian of Mitcham, which pm 
sesses a collection of 20,000 mounts and, § 
1938-39, records issues number 


The people who use a collection of pictiia 
are not only teachers, but designers of @m 
sorts, theatrical producers, engravers, 
those interested in travel, in new typesiam 
armament or machinery, in fact in anythim 
of which a photograph can be taken. A Gam 
lection of less than 10,000 mounts is founda 
be not worth while as too many enquiliam 
would fail to be met. This starting with? 
small a number, and also perhaps some Waa 
of balance in the collection will account jl 
the failure of some libraries to gain pull 
interest in this matter. a 

A list of periodicals which afford sources 
supply is followed by note of the fact tim 
many firms and most travel agencies will Sam 
any amount of free illustrated material 
request. A long list also is given of suitaim™ 
printed pictures and postcards issued am 
series by various institutions from the Britia™ 
Museum downwards, 

In England we learn that no libram 
charges fines for a picture being kept mm 
long; in America they do. A smal] cham 
is made here for loss or destruction. 

English Borough Librarians in genem™ 
have adequate ideals of service to the puwIM 
the chapter on the use of the Illustratigg 
Collection will, we hope, recall their attent 
to a field of most useful activity. 
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